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have found a land covered with very high mountains, and
where he had had that disastrous encounter with the natives
which had cost him the lives of several of his men. Cook,
having been warned by the name of Murderers* Bay, took all
possible precautions, but, in spite of these, when he finally
landed in Poverty Bay it was necessary to kill four Maoris
before the others were willing to let him land and refill his
water-barrels.

The Endeavour had left the Society Islands on August 9,
and she reached New Zealand on October 7. She therefore
had needed almost two months to cover the distance. This
gives us a very high opinion of the seamanship of the earliest
Polynesian explorers who must have followed exactly the
same route as Cook seven hundred years before, at a time when
even as powerful a chieftain as William the Conqueror had
experienced great difficulties in finding enough boats to take
him and his army from France to England.

This is no mere guesswork on my part. As early as the year
1150 we find mention in reliable Polynesian chronicles (pre-
served orally by the Wise Men of the different tribes) of a
certain Tahitian chief who had come to New Zealand in
search of one of his sons who had disappeared. He was said
to have settled there and to have become the ancestor of a
great many Maori heroes. It was, of course, possible that the
first arrival in New Zealand had been due to adverse winds.
But the presence in New Zealand of the sweet potato, the
yam, and dogs, none of which were native to that land, but
which must have been imported from elsewhere, shows us that
subsequent expeditions from Tahiti must have been as carefully
planned as those which were organized in the seventeenth
century between the different European countries and their
colonies in the New World.

Therefore, while the people of Central Europe were still
considering a trip of four or five days as the limit of their
sailing capacity, their contemporaries of the Pacific Ocean